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ANNUAL  PHILOSOPHICAL  LECTURE 


FAMILIÄR  BELIEFS  AND 
TRANSCENDENT  REASON 

By  the  EARL  OF  BALFOUR,  K.G.,  O.M. 

President  of  the  Academy, 

December  9,  1925. 

§i 

Philosoph y has  been  defined  by  Professor  H.  B.  Alexander  as  the 
4 process  and  expression  of  rational  reflection  upon  experience  \ The 
part  of  experience  on  which  I propose  this  afternoon  to  offer  you 
rational  reflections,  or  reflections  as  rational  as  I can  make  them,  can 
be  roughly  described  as  the  general  body  of  man’s  familiär  beliefs. 
The  mere  announcement  of  such  a subject  may  at  first  sight  excite 
alarm,  even  in  the  most  tolerant  audience.  It  suggests  an  unending 
historical  perspective,  crowded  with  controversial  topics,  perplexing 
in  their  variety  and  infinite  in  their  number.  Ever  since  history 
has  been  studied  in  the  modern  spirit,  the  history  of  beliefs  has 
formed  an  important  part  of  it.  Comparative  studies  in  primitive 
superstitions,  treatises  on  the  origin  and  development  of  the  great 
religions,  accounts  of  the  various  schools  of  philosophic  thought  and 
of  the  vast  developments  of  scientific  knowledge,  all  deal  with  the 
beliefs  of  mankind.  Countless  volumes  of  learned  research  embody 
the  labours  of  generations  of  students  on  these  and  cognate  themes. 
Is  it  proposed  (you  may  anxiously  inquire)  to  survey  this  vast  field 
in  the  course  of  an  hour’s  lecture  ? 

You  need  be  under  no  alarm.  I have  no  qualification  for  such 
a task,  and  no  desire  to  undertake  it.  Even  were  it  otherwise,  the 
task  itself  is  one  which  evidently  concerns  the  historian  rather  than 
the  philosopher ; and  it  is  philosophy,  not  history,  which  has  brought 
us  together  on  the  present  occasion. 

I make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  dealing  with  human  beliefs  from 
a point  of  view  which  has  little  interest  for  those  who  mainly  concern 
themselves  with  the  story  of  cultural  development  in  all  its  endless 
ramifications.  What  I have  to  say  is  more  general  in  its  character, 
but  also  more  fundamental.  It  refers  to  the  past;  yet  neither  in 
its  methods  nor  its  results  is  it  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the 
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historian.  From  the  historian’s  point  of  view  it  matters  little  whether 
the  beliefs  of  which  he  gives  an  account  are  true  or  false,  well  founded 
or  ill.  It  is  enough  for  him  to  describe  them  accurately,  and,  so  far 
as  may  be,  to  explain  their  origins  and  indicate  their  effects.  The 
philosopher’s  position  is  quite  different.  He  also  may  have  to 
consider  origins,  because  the  origins  of  a belief  have  important 
bearings  on  its  validity.  But  its  validity  is  what  concerns  him, 
rather  than  its  character  as  a social  fact,  or  its  place  in  the  general 
history  of  human  evolution. 

Now  this  difference  of  outlook  suggests  far-reaching  corollaries. 
The  historian,  as  such,  is  but  little  concerned  with  the  causes  of  his 
own  personal  beliefs.  His  business  is  with  the  beliefs  of  other  people. 
He  will,  for  example,  explain  with  learned  insistence  the  conditions 
— racial,  climatic,  social,  economic,  political,  military — which  helped 
to  make  some  great  religious  or  political  genius  think  the  thoughts 
and  do  the  deeds  which  have  changed  the  course  of  history.  But 
he  feels  no  impulse  to  apply  this  causal  analysis  to  his  own  beliefs, 
as  these  are  (for  example)  embodied  in  his  narrative.  He  silently 
assumes  that,  while  the  characters  of  whom  he  writes  are  the  products 
of  their  age  and  country,  his  own  efforts  to  understand  them  are 
guided  by  pure  reason.  And  who  shall  blame  him  ? He  does  what 
he  can.  Nor  would  he  be  a better  historian  of  other  ages  if  he  spent 
his  time  in  endeavouring  to  measure  the  unfelt  bias  which  (as  his 
successors  will  doubtless  discover)  is  affecting  him  and  his  con- 
temporaries. 

But  his  frame  of  mind,  though  quite  innocent  and  even  fitting  for 
those  who  are  thinking  historically,  is  little  suited  to  those  who  are 
occupied  in  philosophizing.  No  one  engaged  in  6 rational  reflection 1 
on  the  beliefs  of  mankind  can  afford  to  ignore  his  own.  For  these 
are  the  beliefs  which  most  directly  concern  him.  They  are  the  only 
ones  with  which  he  has  immediate  acquaintance.  They  represent 
the  nearest  approximation  to  truth  which  he  has  so  far  succeeded 
in  reaching.  They  embody  the  results  of  all  his  thinking;  they 
guide  him  in  all  his  doing.  So  far,  therefore,  as  he  is  concerned 
their  position  is  privileged.  Yet  they  obviously  occupy  no  privileged 
position  in  the  universal  scheme  of  things.  What  is  true  of  beliefs  in 
general  must  also  be  true  of  his  beliefs  in  particular.  If  he  deems 
himself  well  occupied  in  analysing  the  non-rational  influences  which 
have  helped  to  mould  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  he  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  same  procedure  would  not  be  wholly  barren  if  impartially 
applied  to  himself. 

There  is  nothing  very  subtle  or  recondite  in  this  line  of  though t. 
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It  does  not  travel  far  beyond  the  obvious.  It  has  about  it  no  flavour 
of  metaphysics.  Yet  it  suggests  problems  which  metaphysically  are 
not  without  their  importance  and,  as  I think,  not  without  their 
difficulty. 

This  difficulty  may  be  stated  in  various  ways ; but  in  essence  it 
always  arises  from  a certain  incongruity  between  the  two  points  of 
view  from  which,  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge,  beliefs  may 
always  be  regarded  ; — let  us  call  them  respectively  the  rational  and 
the  causal.  When  we  are  considering  a belief  from  the  rational 
point  of  view  we  inquire  about  its  validity,  we  ask  (for  example)  on 
what  grounds  it  is  accepted,  and  how  it  is  logically  related  to  other 
elements  in  the  creed  of  the  believer  or  of  his  critics.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  are  considering  a belief  from  the  causal  point  of 
view  we  are  not  concerned  with  its  validity,  but  only  with  its 
character,  its  origin,  and  its  consequences.  Whence  comes  it  ? What 
place  does  it  occupy  in  the  web  of  causes  and  effects  constituting  the 
world  dealt  with  by  the  physical,  mental,  and  historical  Sciences  ? 
From  the  first  point  of  view  we  dwell  on  the  grounds  of  a belief 
rather  than  on  its  sources.  From  the  second  we  dwell  on  its  sources 
rather  than  on  its  grounds. 

But  granting  that  beliefs  may  always  be  looked  at  in  these  different 
ways,  need  we  therefore  be  embarrassed?  May  not  the  reasons  for 
a belief  be  among  its  causes  ? Even  when  its  causes  are  not  also 
reasons,  need  they  be  anti-rational  ? If  the  ans  wer  to  the  first  question 
be  ‘yes’,  and  to  the  second  ‘no’  (as  is  surely  the  case),  why  should 
there  be  any  want  of  harmony  between  the  causal  point  of  view  and 
the  rational  ? Where  lies  the  difficulty  ? 

It  is  the  answer  to  this  question  which  will  mainly  occupy  us. 
And  I suggest  that  the  best  way  of  approaching  the  subject  is  for  each 
one  of  us,  in  the  first  instance,  to  consider  it  from  his  own  individual 
point  of  view.  This  procedure,  egoistic  as  it  seems,  is  philosophically 
quite  legitimate  ; for  believing  is  always  an  individual  affair,  and 
would  not  become  less  individual  if  all  beliefs  were  entertained  in 
precisely  the  same  shape  and  on  precisely  the  same  grounds  by  every 
member  of  the  human  race.1 

Now  if  I follow  my  own  advice  I find  within  the  general  body  of 
my  beliefs  about  the  concrete  world  a central  group  which  infiuences 
all  my  practice  and  colours  all  my  theories.  Let  me  mention  some 

1 It  is  true  that  we  habitually  talk  of  e sharing  ’ beliefs,  and  I should  never 
hesitate  to  use  the  phrase.  It  is,  however,  not  without  its  dangers,  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  the  element  of  metaphor  which  it  eontains. 
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of  its  most  important  members — premising  that  the  first  of  them 
occupies  for  me  a unique  Position.  I believe  (1)  that  I am  a person, 
(2)  distinguishing  myself  from  all  other  persons,  though  (3)  never 
doubting  that  other  persons  exist,  or  that  (4)  communication  with 
them  is  a necessary  element  in  normal  life.  I believe  (5)  that  these 
other  persons  resemble  me  in  possessing  and  exercising  capacities 
for  feeling,  perceiving,  willing,  remembering,  reasoning,  and  so  forth  ; 
that  (6)  we  all  inhabit  the  same  physical  uni verse,  (7)  of  which  we 
can  move  small  portions  at  our  individual  will,  and  (8)  that  in  similar 
situations  we  usually  perceive  the  same  sort  of  things  in  much  the 
same  sort  of  way.  I believe  further  that  the  physical  universe  is 
(9)  extended,  (10)  enduring,  (11)  changing,  though  through  all  its 
changes  (12)  it  exhibits  regularity,  and  (13)  goes  its  own  way  scarcely 
modified  by  the  beings  who  live  in  it,  observe  it,  and  depend  on  it. 

For  me,  and  I suppose  for  you,  this  string  of  loosely  expressed 
platitudes  are  fundamental  and  inevitable.  By  fundamental  I mean 
that  when  I search  for  the  grounds  of  my  everyday  thoughts  about 
men  and  things  I find  that  to  these  beliefs  about  concrete  reality 
I always  revert,  and  that  beyond  them  (along  ordinary  lines  of  reflec- 
tive  though t)  I find  it  hard  to  penetrate.  I do  not  suggest  that  my  list 
is  complete.  I do  say  that,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  no  element  in  it 
is  superfluous.  Were  any  one  of  them  effectually  deleted,  Science  as 
we  know  it  and  social  life  as  we  practise  it  would  perish  together. 

But  they  are  not  only  fundamental  but  also  inevitable, and  by  ‘inevit- 
able ’ I mean  that,  whatever  be  their  position  de  jure  in  the  creeds  of 
men,  their  position  de  facto  is  impregnable.  This  at  least  is  true  so 
far  as  I am  concerned.  I cannot  escape  from  them  even  if  I would. 
Theorize  about  them  as  I may,  my  faith  remains  unshaken. 

§3 

Is  this  cautious  phrasing  (it  may  be  asked)  intended  to  suggest 
that  the  beliefs  which  I have  just  declared  to  be  fundamental  and 
inevitable  are  ill  fitted  to  bear  the  strain  of  critical  examination  P 
This  is  in  fact  my  opinion.  Elsewhere  I have  given  my  reasons  for 
it  at  length,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  accepted  it  seems  to  follow 
that  these  central  principles,  though  they  dominate  our  lives,  occupy 
a position  which,  from  a philosophical  point  of  view,  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  For  they  cannot  be  proved  ; they  cannot  be  ignored  ; 
they  cannot  be  rejected  ; nor  (with  the  exception  of  the  first)  can  they 
be  regarded  as  self-ev ident.  In  these  circumstances,  what  more  or 
better  can  we  say  of  them  than  that  they  are  inevitable  ? 

These  very  general  Statements  may  perhaps  be  more  acceptable  if 
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I elucidate  them  by  a brief  illustration.  Consider  a central  belief 
which  is  obviously  fundamental,  and  obviously  inevitable.  I mean 
the  belief  of  every  man  in  the  existence  of  persons  other  than  himself. 
If  any  one  will  condescend  to  weigh  the  reasons  which  should  induce 
him  to  believe  what  it  has  certainly  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt, 
I think  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  no  parallel  of  any  philosophic 
importance  can  be  drawn  between  the  belief  in  our  ovvn  existence  and 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  other  persons.  The  first  of  these  is,  for 
each  one  of  us,  immediate  and  self-evident.  The  second  asks  for 
proof.  And  what  proof  is  forthcoming  ? Since  none  of  us  know  any- 
thing  directly  about  other  minds,  our  belief  in  their  existence,  and 
our  estimates  of  their  character,  must  in  the  last  resort  be  derived 
indirectly  from  what  we  observe  or  learn  or  conjecture  about  the 
behaviour  of  their  associated  bodies.  But  such  a procedure  is  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  the  intuitive  assurance  we  have  of  our  own 
being.  It  involves  all  the  other  central  beliefs  which  appear  in  my 
list,  together  with  modes  of  inference  which  no  logician  has  yet 
succeeded  in  placing  on  anything  like  an  independent  basis. 

Independent  (you  may  ask)  of  what  ? Why,  independent  of  these 
same  central  beliefs  ! Men  of  Science  are  apt  to  talk  (though  less  apt 
than  they  were)  as  if  all  our  knowledge  of  nature,  other  than  that 
obtained  by  simple  inspection,  could  be  logically  reached  by  processes 
of  induction  and  verification.  But  verification  is  no  more  than  a 
species  of  induction ; and  induction,  so  far  from  supplying  us  with 
proof  of  our  central  beliefs,  is  itself  entirely  dependent  on  their  truth 
for  such  validity  as  it  is  thought  to  possess.  Only  when  supported 
by  the  framework  which  they  supply  can  it  aid  us  in  the  task  of 
extracting  general  laws  from  particular  experiences. 

This  is  only  an  illustration,  though  a far-reaching  one,  of  the 
grounds  on  which  I hold  that  my  central  beliefs  are  neither  demon- 
strated,  nor  demonstrably  probable,  nor  yet  self-evident ; though,  as 
I have  already  admitted,  they  are,  for  me,  fundamental  and  inevitable. 
Whether  they  are  fundamental  and  inevitable  for  all  mankind — 
whether  they  are  universal — is  a matter  of  historic  inference.  I am 
disposed  to  say  that,  in  some  shape  or  other , they  are  ; and  so  I shall 
treat  them  in  this  lecture — reserving  for  a note  an  explanation  of 
the  qualifying  phrase.  The  point  is  not  essential  to  my  general 
argument ; and  it  suffices  in  the  meanwhile  that  those  whom  I am 
addressing  should  agree,  so  far  as  they  personally  are  concerned, 
provisionally  to  accept  my  view  ; so  that  we  may  at  once  proceed  from 
the  rational  aspect  of  our  subject  to  the  causal,  from  beliefs  considered 
as  premises  or  conclusions  to  beliefs  considered  as  causes  or  effects. 
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§4 

The  causal  aspect  of  beliefs,  though  (as  vve  have  seen)  it  is  seriously 
studied  by  historians,  has  never  to  my  knowledge  greatly  interested 
philosophers.  It  required,  I suppose,  the  modern  developments  of 
Science,  especially  in  the  regions  of  cosmogony  and  organic  evolution, 
to  force  it  into  prominence,  and  this  not  so  much  because  its  logical 
position  has  suffered  change  as  because  our  imaginative  grasp  of  the 
great  causal  web  (which  is  Nature)  has  been  prodigiously  extended 
and  quickened  by  the  growth  of  Science.  Abstract  infinities  and 
limitless  vacuities  have  always  been  at  our  disposal.  But  they  do 
little  to  satisfy  the  imagination,  and  certainly  have  nothing  valuable 
to  teil  us  about  concrete  facts.  Men  may  be,  and  through  important 
periods  of  history  actually  have  been,  content  with  a physical  universe 
of  no  great  age  and  no  great  size,  brought  into  being  on  a given  date 
by  Divine  command.  But  if  the  spiritual  background  of  this  picture 
were  destroyed,  I doubt  whether  any  one  would  be  satisHed  with  what 
remained.  A phjsical  universe  framed  on  Milton’s  pattern — small, 
preeise,  and  mainly  new — if  stripped  of  its  dramatis  personae  and 
described  by  a feebler  genius,  would  impress  no  one.  But  Science, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  shatter  the  old  design,  is  occupied  in 
giving  us  a new  one  laid  out  on  a very  different  scale.  Now  at  length 
we  may  study,  with  some  faint  appreciation  of  its  immensity,  the  causal 
web  constituting  and  connecting  all  that  is,  that  has  been,  or  that 
will  be.  We  may  travel  in  thought  from  such  magnitudes  as  stellar 
Systems  in  the  making,  suns  waxing  or  waning,  energy  pouring 
through  space  in  unimaginable  streams  of  radiation,  tili  we  pause» 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument,  at  such  petty  and  passing 
trifles  as  our  personal  beliefs  about  these  great  matters.  Trifles 
though  they  may  seem  when  measured  against  the  immensities,  they 
also  have  their  settled  place  in  the  causal  web.  They  may  be,  and 
when  we  are  dealing  with  Science  they  commonly  are,  intellectual 
conclusions  ; but  they  must  be  natural  effects.  Always,  therefore,  they 
call  for  causal  explanation  as  well  as  for  rational  defence  ; and  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  defence  is  undermined  by  the  explanation, 
evidently  our  creed  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

I may  observe  in  passing  that  so  long  as  it  was  supposed  that 
humanity,  completely  equipped,  came  suddenly  into  being  six  thousand 
years  ago,  such  problems  could  hardly  arise.  But  for  those  who 
regard  our  race  as  the  latest  product  of  an  immeasurable  past  the 
case  is  different.  Pascal,  when  comparing  the  feebleness  of  man  with 
the  powers  of  Nature,  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  that  man,  despite 
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his  weakness,  knew  matter,  while  matter,  despite  its  strength,  knew 
neither  itself  nor  man.  Could  he  have  considered  the  question,  how- 
ever,  in  the  spirit  of  modern  Naturalism  (by  which  I mean  the  theory 
which  denies  that  there  is  anything  outside  the  universe  of  ‘men  and 
things  ’ which,  even  if  it  exists,  can  possibly  concern  us)  he  might  have 
been  driven  to  a less  consoling  conclusion.  For  he  would  then  have 
noted  that  thougli  the  physical  universe  is  itself  unknowing,  it  is 
nevertheless  the  source  of  all  knowledge ; and  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  led  to  ask  by  what  stränge  fortune  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
a chance  collection  of  irrational  causes  has  brought  about  not  merely 
some  rational  effects,  but  (if  we  take  the  long  view)  all  rational  effects 
vvithout  exception,  of  which  we  have,  or  can  have,  any  empirical 
knowledge. 

I do  not  intend  (need  I say  it  ?)  to  disparage  by  this  observation 
the  brilliant  discoveries  which  have  added,  and  are  daily  adding,  to 
our  comprehension  of  the  causal  Order.  But  these  discoveries,  and  the 
beliefs  which  they  engender,  are  themselves  integral  parts  ofthat  order. 
And  what  do  they  show  ? They  show  that  as  Science  grows,  as 
the  physiologist,  the  bio-chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  astronomer 
penetrate  further  and  further  into  the  secrets  of  matter,  so  does  the 
contribution  of  reason  to  the  production  of  knowledge  seem  relatively 
to  diminish.  They  show  that,  if  Naturalism  be  true,  all  the  convic- 
tions  we  entertain,  and  all  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported, 
must  be  completely  dependent  on  the  preterrestrial  distribution  of 
electric  charges — entities  which  are  guided  by  nothing  more  intelligent 
than  the  blind  forces  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  and  do  nothing 
more  purposeful  than  radiate  energy  at  random  through  the  depths 
of  space.  Surely  theories  which  give  this  account  of  their  own  origin 
are  well  on  the  way  to  suicide.  For  in  their  teaching  the  causal  and 
the  rational  points  of  view  persistently  refuse  to  harmonize,  and  the 
discoveries  they  embody  effectively  discredit  the  grounds  on  which 
they  rest. 

From  this  difficulty  there  is,  so  far  as  I can  see,  but  one  issue.  We 
must  modify  the  position  which  unqualified  Naturalism  assigns  to 
reason  in  the  scheme  of  things.  We  must  assume  that  Reason  is  some- 
thing  more  and  other  than  one  among  the  many  agencies  whose  un- 
designed  co-operation  has,  late  in  time,  produced  man  and  the  beliefs  of 
man.  It  must  be  regarded  not  merely  as  a product  of  evolution,  but 
as  its  guide.  It  must  be  above  Nature  and  before  it,  as  well  as  in  it. 
It  must  be  transcendent.  On  no  other  terms  can  we  reconcile  the 
rational  point  of  view  with  the  causal,  and  smooth  away  the  incon- 
gruities  of  a naturalistic  creed. 
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§5 

At  this  point  I must  interrupt  my  argument  in  order  to  deal  with 
an  objection  which,  though  founded  on  a misconception,  derives 
importance  from  the  high  authority  of  the  various  critics  who  have 
expressed  it.  These  philosophers,  commenting  on  my  earlier  and  more 
elaborate  attempts  to  explain  my  point  of  view,  suppose  me  to  be 
sceptical  with  a purpose.  They  regard  me  as  one  who  questions 
what  is  obvious  in  order  to  justify  what  is  untenable;  a wrecker  of 
rational  values ; a doubter  who  rejoices  in  his  doubts  ; a philosophie 
nihilist  who  prefers  any  kind  of  intellectual  chaos  to  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  ill-founded  dogmatism  of  existing  modes  of  thought. 

Now  I do  not  mention  these  criticisms  in  order  to  find  occasion  for 
a controversial  reply.  My  purpose  is  more  practical.  I desire  to 
save  my  hearers  or  readers  from  a misconception  which,  however 
natural,  might  easily  obscure  the  whole  purport  of  what  I am  trying 
to  say.  Let  it  then  be  clearly  understood  that  my  object  is  not 
sceptical  but  constructive.  The  assumption  on  which  I proceed 
throughout  is  that  in  some  degree  and  in  some  sense  men’s  ordinary 
beliefs  about  their  everyday  affairs  (I  say  nothing  here  about  religion 
or  ethics)  are  true  or  on  the  way  to  truth ; that  although  4 methodo- 
logical  doubt 1 (as  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  well  calls  it)  may  be  (and  in  my 
judgement  is)  a philosophie  instrument  of  great  value,  yet  thorough- 
going  incredulity,  howsoever  it  may  be  talked  about,  never  in  fact 
exists.  All  men,  including  all  philosophers,  are  believers ; and 
philosophy  must  either  make  the  best  of  this  Situation  or  sink  to  the 
level  of  an  academic  game,  played  with  no  serious  purpose,  and  leading 
to  no  serious  results. 

But  what  is  the  Situation  of  which  I am  thus  advising  philosophy 
to  4 make  the  best  ’ ? It  is  my  views  on  this  point  which  have  got  me 
into  trouble.  I have  already  admitted  that  when  I critically  reflect 
on  the  4 central  ’ beliefs  which  are,  however  confusedly,  held  in  some 
fashion  by  all  mankind,  they  seem  beset  by  difficulties  as  yet  unsolved 
either  by  Science  or  by  philosophy.  My  4 methodological  doubts  ’ 
remain  unanswered.  I have  already  given  some  illustrations  of  this 
attitude  of  mind.  Here  is  another.  I am  a convinced  empiricist. 
I hold,  like  other  people,  that  through  sense-perceptions  (seeing,  hear- 
ing,  touching,  and  so  on)  we  reach  all  our  beliefs  about  the  external 
world  of 4 men  and  things  \ Yet  I cannot  persuade  myself  that  any  of 
the  causal  processes  by  which  these  perceptions  are  produced  (such 
as  electro-magnetic  oscillations,  acting  on  the  organs  of  vision,  and 
through  them  on  nerves  and  brain)  have  any  inherent  right  to  be 
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treated  as  trustworthy  purveyors  of  Information  about  the  character 
of  physical  reality.  Nor  does  Science  suggest  a different  view.  On 
the  contrary.  While  most  persons  are  prepared  to  admit  that  sense- 
perceptions  supply  the  premises  of  scientific  reasoning,  none  would 
maintain  that  they  are  in  any  obvious  harmony  with  scientific  con- 
clusions.  The  world,  as  we  perceive  it,  bears  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  world  as  it  really  is  ; though  all  we  know  about  the  world  as  it 
really  is  we  infer  from  the  world  as  we  perceive  it.  Perceptions  and  our 
inferences  from  perceptions  are  thus,  from  a theoretical  point  of  view, 
in  most  embarrassing  disaccord.  So  at  least  it  seems  to  me. 

Now  it  must  be  owned  that  when  a writer  on  philosophic  subjects  in- 
dulges  in  such  methodological  doubts  as  these,  and  associates  them  with 
speculations  about  Spiritual  guidance,  careless  readers  may  easily  sup- 
pose  that  he  is  to  be  counted  among  those  who  have  sought  to  strengthen 
faith  by  depreciating  reason.  But  this  is  entirely  to  misunderstand 
the  Situation.  The  line  of  thought  attributed  to  these  sceptical 
defenders  of  orthodoxy  is  quite  other  than  the  one  which  I have 
endeavoured  to  follow.  They  say  (or  are  supposed  to  say)  to  a faith- 
less  generation — 4 You  hold  with  untroubled  conviction  all  sorts  of 
opinions  for  which  there  is  really  no  proof  that  will  bear  examination. 
You  hold  them  because  you  are  instinctively  inclined  to  hold  them. 
They  meet  your  particular  needs.  W eil  and  good.  But  why,  in  such 
circumstances,  do  you  criticize  the  theologians  who  accept  in  similar 
fashion  the  convictions  to  which  they  are  instinctively  inclined? 
You  appeal  to  common  sense  and  scientific  research.  They  appeal  to 
spiritual  insight.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  pure  reason,  is  your 
procedure  obviously  superior  to  theirs  ? ’ 

Now  I only  mention  this  argument  in  order  to  explain  that,  be  it 
good  or  bad,  it  is  not  mine.  The  sceptic  says  that  as  we  can  prove 
nothing,  we  may  believe  anything.  I say  that  as  we  believe  a great 
deal,  and  intend  to  go  on  believing  it,  we  should  be  well  advised  to 
discover  on  what  assumption  we  may  believe  it  most  reasonably.  My 
own  Suggestion  is  metaphysical  or  (if  you  prefer  it)  theological.  The 
only  alternative  which,  so  far  as  I can  see,  even  pretends  to  deal  with  the 
whole  Situation  is  unqualified  Naturalism ; and  unqualified  Naturalism, 
according  to  my  view,  is  fundamentally  incoherent. 

§6 

It  should  be  observed  that  both  the  advocates  of  unqualified 
Naturalism  and  those  who  accept  a theory  of  guidance  are  agreed  in 
assuming,  as  against  the  sceptic,  that  our  familiär  beliefs  are  4 true  or 
on  the  way  to  truth  \ The  question  therefore  immediately  suggests 
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itself  whether  this  agreement  might  not  be  pushed  yet  a little  further* 
Are  there  not  to  be  found,  on  the  empirical  plane,  and  within  the 
causal  web,  tendencies  in  themselves  non-rational,  which,  without 
appealing  to  the  reason  of  the  believer,  yet  naturally  favour  the 
growth  of  true  beliefs  ? And,  if  so,  may  not  these  natural  forms  of 
guidance  provide  adequate  substitutes  for  the  transcendent  guidance 
which  I have  been  led  to  postulate  ? 

The  point  perhaps  may  best  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  two 
examples  of  natural  guidance  which  are  certainly  important  and  in 
addition  possess  great  intrinsic  interest.  The  first  may  be  described 
as  ‘ influence1 — the  influence,  by  other  means  than  reasoning,  of  man 
on  the  beliefs  of  man.  This  takes  many  forms 1 — from  crude  hypnotie 
Suggestion  to  such  subtle  and  widely  diffused  conditions  as  the 
‘ psychological  atmosphere1  often  described  as  the  ‘spirit  of  the  age1. 
It  may  be  observed  in  the  influence  of  the  nurse  on  the  infant,  of  the 
parent  on  the  child,  of  the  master  on  the  disciple,  of  the  community  on 
the  individual.  It  may  act  through  the  herd  instinct,  through  example, 
through  personal  ascendancy,  through  corporate  authority,  through 
custom,  through  tradition,  through  fashion,  perhaps  even  through 
channels  more  mysterious  and  obscure.  If  acquired  qualities  can 
be  transmitted  from  parents  to  offspring,  it  may  act  through  heredity. 
Though  it  produces  and  perpetuates  many  errors  and  though  (by 
definition)  it  makes  no  appeal  to  reason,  yet  without  it  neither  the  quest 
of  truth  nor  its  preservation  would,  under  human  conditions,  prove 
praetically  possible  ; for  influence  in  many  shapes  is  necessary  to  social 
life,  and  in  the  absence  of  social  life  intellectual  life  is  barely  con- 
ceivable. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  person  influenced  is  at  the  moment 
quite  unconscious  of  the  fact.  If  he  reflects  at  all  on  what  is  happening 
to  him,  he  will  almost  certainly  describe  it  to  himself  and  others  in 
terms  appropriate  to  a rational  appeal  rather  than  to  any  form  of 
non-rational  influence.  In  his  own  opinion  he  is  never  persuaded 
without  being  convinced.  If  the  two  operations  are  intermingled,  as  in 
practice  they  constantly  are,  it  is  on  the  ‘ rational 1 element  that  he  will 
instinctively  dwell,  not  on  the  6 influential  \ In  retrospect  he  may  no 
doubt  get  a glimmering  of  the  truth,  but  only  when  its  interest  has 
become  purely  historical. 

So  much  for  the  first  form  of  guidance  to  which  I would  refer.  The 
second  is  of  a very  different  character.  Influence,  though  it  must  always 
be  counted  among  thecausesof  belief  and  not  among  its  reasons,  may  be 
rationally  exercised.  Not  so  Natural  Selection.  Though  its  results 
1 In  the  catalogue  which  follows  there  is,  of  course,  much  overlapping. 
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may  resemble  the  most  elaborate  design,  they  fundamentally  depend  on 
the  random  play  of  chance  variations ; and  while  the  degree  of  its  im- 
portance  in  organic  evolution  is  now  more  than  ever  a matter  of  debate, 
we  must,  I suppose,  attribute  to  this  mindless  combination  of  causes  at 
least  some  share  in  shaping  the  physiological  apparatus  without  vvhich 
mental  activities  in  general,  and  sense-perceptions  in  particular,  would 
be  quite  impossible. 

If  this  be  so,  we  have  here  the  spectacle  of  chance  assuming  all  the 
airs  of  intelligent  design.  It  has  helped  to  produce,  it  still  helps  to 
maintain,  the  most  intricate  contrivances  (e.  g.  the  eye  and  the  brain) 
for  enabling  mind  to  acquaint  itself  with  matter.  And  since  the 
beliefs  to  which  it  blindly  contributes  include  the  whole  ränge  of 
our  external  experiences — in  other  words,  the  empirical  foundations  of 
all  the  Sciences — we  must  admit  both  that  it  gives  us  guidance  on  an 
imposing  scale,  and  also  that,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the  guidance  is 
entirely  non-rational. 

Here,  then,  are  two  contributary  sources  of  our  familiär  beliefs, 
one  belonging  in  the  main  to  the  mental  side  of  life,  the  other  to  the 
physiological.  Both  are  important ; both,  on  the  whole,  conduce  to 
truth  ; both  take  a share  in  the  manufacture  of  those  central  con- 
victions  on  which  our  ‘ knowledge  of  men  and  things  ’ seems  logically 
to  depend ; both  of  them  therefore  supply  guidance  to  the  believer 
though  neither  does  it  through  a rational  appeal. 

Are  they,  then,  qualified  to  occupy  the  place  which  in  this  dis- 
cussion  I have  assigned  to  transcendent  Reason  ? Can  they,  by  them- 
selves,  harmonize  the  causal  and  the  rational  points  of  view  ? I cannot 
think  so.  The  essential  difficulty  with  which  we  are  confronted  is 
not  diminished  by  finding  here  and  there  among  the  causes  of  our 
beliefs  processes  which,  though  non-rational,  seem  contrived  on  the 
whole  to  make  for  truth.  The  fact  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor 
minimized.  But  it  only  removes  the  difficulty  a stage  further  back. 
Retrace  the  course  of  cosmic  development  but  a little  way  and  you 
will  find  that,  on  the  naturalistic  hypothesis,  all  these  elements  in 
the  causal  web  are  the  chance  results  of  undirected  energy,  the  un- 
sought  by-products  of  a mindless  past.  We  cannot,  therefore,  look  to 
them  to  infuse  rationality  into  the  causal  process,  nor  can  they  relieve 
Science,  regarded  as  an  effect , from  the  philosophic  embarrassments 
involved  in  any  purely  naturalistic  explanation  of  its  own  existence. 

§? 

There  are  many  who  will  dismiss  the  preceding  argument  with 
the  observation  that  harmony  between  the  causes  of  belief  and  its 
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reasons  would  be  far  too  dearly  bought  by  the  acceptance  of  a theory 
which,  under  the  name  of  guidance,  postulates  the  constant  inter- 
ference  of  a metaphysical  Power  of  which  we  know  nothing  in  the 
affairs  of  a physical  universe  of  which  we  know  much.  This  (they 
will  add)  is  the  ‘ Providence  ’ of  an  outworn  Theology,  introduced  for 
a special  purpose  under  another  name.  How  is  its  supernatural 
action  to  be  reconciled  with  that  belief  in  the  ‘ regularity  ’ of  nature 
which  (as  we  have  just  been  told)  is  ‘fundamental’,  ‘ inevitable’,  and 
‘ universal 1 ? 

This  question,  of  course,assumes  the  truth  of  unqualifiedNaturalism ; 
and  those  who  put  it  do  little  more  than  dogmatically  re-assert  the 
doctrine  against  whose  narrow  negations  I have  been  arguing  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  throughout  this  lecture.  They  allege  that  we  know  much 
about  the  physical  universe  and  nothing  about  any  metaphysical 
Power  transcending  it.  My  contention  is  that  such  a Power  must 
be  assumed  if  our  beliefs  about  the  physical  universe  are  to  be 
regarded  as  ‘ on  the  way  to  truth  They  assert  that  I have  intro- 
duced into  the  self-sufficing  kingdom  of  the  natural  Sciences  an  alien 
and  superfluous  entity  belonging  to  the  dreamland  of  populär  theo- 
logy. I hold  that,  though  populär  theology  may  concern  itself  little 
with  any  theory  of  beliefs,  its  assertions  on  this  point  are  much 
nearer  to  philosophic  verity  than  the  barren  denials  with  which 
Naturalism  meets  them.  Science  and  metaphysics  are  not  to  be 
treated  as  independent  provinces  of  speculation,  either  of  which 
may  be  abandoned  without  loss  to  the  other.  I cannot  doubt  that, 
in  some  shape,  they  are  mutually  necessary. 

Then  what  are  we  to  say  about  the  alleged  incompatibility 
between  rational  ‘guidance’  and  the  ‘ regularity  ’ of  nature?  A belief 
in  some  kind  of  regularity  is,  as  we  may  all  agree,  both  ‘ inevitable  ’ 
and  ‘universal’.  If  the  cave  men  had  been  coaxed  into  giving  some 
account  of  their  views  on  this  subject,  they  would,  I imagine,  have 
done  so  with  little  difficulty.  The  sort  of  thing  that  has  commonly 
happened  (they  would  have  said)  we  expect  to  happen  again.  Night 
will  follow  day.  Winter  will  give  place  to  spring.  Food  will  satisfy 
hunger.  All  that  lives  will  die.  The  man  who  hits  his  enemy 
sufficiently  hard  with  a good  flint  implement  will  certainly  kill  him. 
So  it  has  been  in  the  past;  so  it  will  be  in  the  future.  Every  child 
knows  it. 

It  is  by  the  aid  of  this  rather  loose-knit  faith  that  man  has  always 
steered  his  earthly  course,  and  for  the  most  part  steers  it  still.  E vidently 
‘ regularity  ’ so  understood  may  be  ‘on  the  way  to  truth’.  Evidently 
it  exprcsses  truth  imperfectly.  If  it  is  to  satisfy  a scientific  age  it 
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requires  a great  deal  of  ‘ tightening  up  ’ ; though  the  task  of  tighten- 
ing  up  has  not  proved  so  easy  as  might  perhaps  have  been  expected. 
How  should  it  be  dealt  with  in  connexion  with  our  present  problem  ? 

From  a practical  point  of  view,  the  most  important  attribute  of 
the  causal  web  is  the  prevalence  within  it  of  minor  repetitions  Stand- 
ing out  against  a comparatively  stable  background.  Without  repeti- 
tions, and  the  expectation  of  repetitions,  the  past  would  provide  no 
guide  to  the  future.  Man  would  be  completely  helpless.  Yet  it  seems 
certain  that  as  a whole  the  concrete  universe  does  not  repeat  itself, 
that  the  slowly  changing  background  exhibits  evolutionary  transforma- 
tions  which  are  never  reproduced,  and  that  even  the  minor  repetitions 
which  help  us  to  regulate  our  daily  behaviour  ought  usually  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  instructive  similarities  than  as  exact  copies. 

As  theory  it  must  be  owned  that  this  account  of  the  relation 
between  the  causal  web  and  human  practice  seems  singularly  lacking 
in  finish.  It  does  nothing  to  satisfy  the  ideal  derived  from  the  intel- 
lectual  conception  of  an  abstract  mechanistic  System,  where  every 
change  can  be  fully  explained,  where  the  past  can  always  be  recon- 
structed  and  the  future  always  foretold.  But  though  we  can  easily 
conceive  a calculable  world  of  this  type,  we  do  not  happen  to  live  in 
one.  It  is  true  that  important  schools  of  philosophic  and  scientific 
thought  have  striven  to  reduce  reality  to  matter,  to  reduce  matter  to 
atoms,  and  to  make  atoms  and  the  behaviour  of  atoms  the  essential 
tissue  of  the  whole  causal  web.  It  is  also  true  that  the  recent  progress 
of  knowledge  has  improved  on  this  scheine  by  resolving  matter  and 
its  atoms  into  sparsely  scattered  constellations  of  minute  electric 
charges — a great  step  in  the  direction  of  universal  mechanism.  But 
it  is  only  a step,  and  the  whole  journey  can  never,  I believe,  be 
accomplished. 

One  reason  for  so  thinking  is  a simple  one.  It  seems  that 
as  the  causal  web  unrolls,  it  shows  us  entities,  behaving  as 
individual  wholes,  which  are  neither  exact  reproductions  of  anything 
that  has  existed  in  the  past  nor  exact  anticipations  of  anything  that 
will  emerge  in  the  future.  But  how  can  such  entities  be  fitted  into 
any  scheme  of  natural  law,  if  natural  law  is  to  be  conceived  as 
a System  of  perfect  repetitions  ? It  is  plainly  impossible.  The 
regularity  of  the  causal  web  cannot  be  of  this  pattern.  It  has 
a future  which  no  powers  of  calculation  would  enable  us  completely 
to  foresee.  It  defies  deductive  prophecy.  It  is  always  displaying 
novelties  which  are  not  new  arrangements  of  former  happenings,  but 
are  new  in  themselves,  new  through  and  through,  unrepeated  and 
unrepeatable. 
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If  it  be  objected  that  in  a uni verse  whose  regulär  ity  was  of  the 
mechanistic  type  no  such  entities  could  exist,  then  I reply  that  the 
universe  of  our  experience  cannot  be  mechanistic.  Certainly  you  and 
I,  however  closely  we  may  resemble  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
herd  to  which  we  belong,  are  as  a matter  of  fact  individual  and 
unique.  The  material  universe  may  be  resolvable  into  precisely  similar 
electrons  and  protons,  moving  in  precisely  measurable  orbits,  with 
precisely  measurable  velocities,  and  emitting  radiations  which  can 
be  completely  described.  But  these  are  statements  of  belief;  and 
how  can  there  be  beliefs  without  believers  ? and  how  can  either 
beliefs  or  believers  be  resolved  into  electrons  and  protons  in 
reciprocal  motion  ? Evidently  there  is  something  here  which  is  more 
than  a mechanistic  link  in  a chain- work  of  mechanistic  repetitions, 
and  that  4 something  ’ is  not  only  individual  and  unique,  but,  if  our 
central  beliefs  have  any  resemblance  to  the  truth,  can  seek  its  private 
ends  by  voluntarily  directing  motion  and  redistributing  energy.  It  is 
able  therefore,  in  however  feeble  a degree,  to  exercise  guidance  of  the 
kind  which  my  imaginary  critic  supposes,  a priori , to  be  wholly 
impossible. 

§8 

Now  let  us  suppose,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
main  contention  of  this  lecture  is  accepted.  Let  us  suppose  that 
each  one  of  us,  reflecting  on  his  own  everyday  beliefs  about  6 men 
and  things’,  agrees  that,  regarded  as  conclusions,  they  depend  on 
principles  which  are  neither  self-evident  nor  as  yet  provided  with 
proof,  while  regarded  as  effects  in  a naturalistic  universe,  they 
must  all  be  ultim ately  derived  from  a mindless  source.  Let 
us  further  suppose  that,  to  mitigate  the  embarrassments  of  this 
position,  we  adopt  the  hypothesis  which  on  quite  other  grounds  has 
played  so  great  a part  in  philosophies  and  religions,  the  hypothesis 
of  a transcendent  Entity  which  shall  be  both  cause  and  guide.  And 
then  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  having  gone  so  far  we  should 
not  go  yet  farther ; whether  we  should  not  also  postulate  guidance 
in  less  familiär  regions  than  those  I have  been  engaged  in  exploring. 

An  adequate  ans  wer  to  this  question  would  obviously  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  lecture,  even  though  I exclude  all  reference  to 
religion  and  ethics — subjects  which  to  my  general  argument  may 
seem  most  peculiarly  germane.  But,  apart  from  these,  I am  unwilling 
to  conclude  without  a reference  to  other  classes  of  beliefs  (and  feelings) 
which  cannot  be  properly  described  as  ‘ in  some  shape  or  other  ’ the 
property  of  all  mankind.  It  is  no  doubt  of  fundamental  philosophic 
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importance  to  maintain  the  rational  values,  which  are  on  the  modest 
level  of  the  familiär,  the  useful,  and  the  universal.  But  can  we 
ignore  the  values  which  are  rare  and  splendid  ? If  bare  Naturalism 
discredits  the  central  beliefs  we  share  with  primitive  man,  how  can 
it  support  our  highest  spiritual  efforts?  What  can  it  do  for  the 
purest  love,  the  most  perfect  aesthetic  joy,  and  the  loftiest  flights  of 
speculation  ? These  great  things  are  ineffectual  if  measured  by 
a survival  Standard  ; worthless  if  measured  by  an  economic  Standard ; 
of  little  meaning  if  measured  by  a populär  Standard.  As  effects, 
indeed,  they  have  their  place,  like  all  other  things,  in  the  causal  web. 
But  if  the  causal  web  be  conceived  in  a purely  naturalistic  setting, 
will  not  this  be  as  fatal  to  our  most  exalted  moods  as  it  is  embarrass- 
ing  to  the  inevitable  beliefs  of  daily  life?  And,  if  so,  can  we  reject 
the  conclusion  that  our  spiritual  possessions,  whether  they  be  rare  or 
familiär,  the  hard  won  treasure  of  the  few  or  the  common  property  of 
mankind,  derive  from  the  same  spiritual  source  ; and  that,  little  as 
some  of  us  may  be  prepared  to  admit  it,  Naturalistic  negations 
threaten  all  alike  P 


NOTE 

Some  critics  may  perhaps  object  to  my  use  of  the  word  ‘ universal  \ 
And,  though  the  point  is  not  vital  to  my  argument,  a few  words  ot 
explanation  may  be  desirable. 

I do  not,  of  course,  imagine  that  our  central  beliefs  ’,  if  expressed  with 
the  generality  which  (to  us)  seems  so  convenient,  would  in  that  shape 
be  accepted  or  even  understood  by  all  men  in  all  ages.  But  I am  inclined 
to  think  that,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  formulated  or  unformulated,  they 
have  always  governed  the  behaviour  of  homo  sapiens,  and  that  the  repudia- 
tion  of  them  in  any  particular  case  would  have  outraged  common  sense 
in  every  stage  of  culture.  If  so,  may  we  not  without  exaggeration  describe 
them  as  f universal ’ ? 

Against  this  it  may  perhaps  be  urged  that  universality  can  be  claimed 
for  them  only  when  they  are  expressed  in  terms  so  vague  as  to  be 
capable  of  many  meanings.  Can  the  formal  agreement  thus  secured  be 
other  than  purely  external  and  wholly  worthless?  The  objection  seems 
plausible.  But  is  it  not  obvious  that,  if  we  were  to  insist  on  full  and  precise 
definitions  of  the  terms  in  which  even  men  of  the  same  age,  country,  and 
education  express  themselves  about  the  most  familiär  commonplaces,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  of  all  general  agreement  and  indeed  of  all  mutual 
comprehension.  Life,  death,  space,  time,  matter,  mind — are  we  to  be  at 
one  about  the  essential  nature  of  the  things  thus  named  before  we  talk 
about  them  intelligently  ? 
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To  suppose  so  is  surely  to  mistake  the  function  of  language.  When 
we  are  concerned  with  abstract  terms  and  deductive  reasoning,  precise 
definition  is  all  important.  But  when  we  are  concerned  with  actualities 
wliose  nature  is  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the  learned,  then  too 
great  an  interest  in  defining  may  be  useless  and  even  hurtful.  Pointing 
with  the  finger  is,  within  its  limits,  an  unexceptionable  method  of  inter- 
communication.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  limits  are  narrow,  and  we  are  ' 

compelled  to  fall  back  on  descriptions  or,  which  is  even  more  perilous,  on 
definitions.  Yetmight  it  not  be  profitably  maintained  that  it  is  over  the 
stepping-stones  of  imperfect  descriptions  and  dead  definitions  that  man- 
kind  moves  forward  to  firmer  standing-ground  and  wider  horizons  ? 

Consider  the  first  seven  of  the  f central  beliefs  ’ which  appear  on  my  list. 

They  all  relate  to  persons.  All  to  my  thinking  are  properly  described 
as  universal.  But  does  that  mean  that  the  cave  man  defined  the  word 
‘ persons  ’ as  we  define  it  ? Certainly  not.  In  the  first  place,  he  never 
defined  it  or  tried  to  define  it.  In  the  second  place,  those  who,  since  his 
time,  have  made  the  attempt  have  never  agreed  upon  a definition.  f I ’s  and 
‘thou  ’s,  though  of  all  entities  the  most  real,  are  of  all  entities  among  the 
most  elusive.  We  are  sure  of  their  exist ence  ; they  are  ourselves.  But 
about  their  essential  structure,  their  individual  limits,  their  freedom,  their 
relations  to  eacli  other,  to  Time,  to  Space,  to  Nature  in  general,  to  the 
organism  in  particular — about  these  (I  say)  doubts  and  disputations  have 
long  prevailed  and  show  no  signs  of  diminution.  Yet  who  would  suggest 
that  on  these  subjects  there  were  no  similar  beliefs  because  there  were  no 
common  definitions  ? What  individual,  for  example,  has  ever  doubted 
that  he  was  a living  man  among  living  men,  though  no  adequate  account 
either  of  life  or  of  man  has  ever  been  universally  accepted  ? , 

So  much  for  the  mind.  Need  I say  anything  on  the  same  lines  about 
matter  ? Five  of  the  ‘ central  beliefs  ’ relate  to  the  physical  world.  ‘ All 
of  them  I regard  as  f universal’.  Yet  the  views  about  its  real  structure  i 

entertained  by  the  leamed  to-day  profoundly  differ  not  only  from  those 
of  the  unlearned  in  every  age,  but  from  those  of  the  learned  thirty  years 
ago.  But  do  these  differences,  great  as  they  are,  leave  Standing  no  core 
of  familiär  beliefs  common  to  us  all  ? I hardly  think  so.  Our  various 
theories  about  matter  are  doubtless  defective  as  well  as  inconsistent. 

The  most  advanced  are  still  imperfect.  The  most  primitive  are  full  of 
errors.  Yet  all  must  contain  something  which  is  at  least  on  the  way  to 
truth,  and  is  so  far  right. 
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